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Here in Holland and Belgium we have two nations which seem to
contradict the usual arguments for national unity elsewhere. Why are
they separated, when each is only the size of a single province of, say,
France or Germany? Would it not be better to unite into one nation
for defence and for economic reasons? After Belgium revolted against
the Austrian Hapsburgs in 1795, such a union was tried for a period of
sixteen years, but it did not work well then, though the need for union
may be more obvious today.

We have seen earlier that the Lowlands were very important por-
tions of the realm of Charles of Burgundy, who died in 1477 at the
battle of Nancy. Through the marriage of his daughter, Mary, most of
these lands were joined to the Hapsburg dominions, though the huge
territories of the bishopric of Liege remained outside the Hapsburg
control. In 1521 the Netherlands passed to Spanish control. As the
result of the Dutch wars of independence already described, the
boundary between the United Netherlands (which broke away from the
Catholic Empire) and the Catholic Netherlands in 1609 followed close
to the west-east portion of the Maas. Most of the region to the south
in Brabant and Limburg was Catholic, but in the recurring struggles,
between Holland, France, Spain, and Austria, the boundary was much
modified, and usually in favour of Holland. The Catholic Netherlands
(i.e., Belgium) were acquired by the Spanish Bourbons about 1700,
and then handed over to the Austrian Hapsburgs in 1713. A revolution
in 1795 led to temporary union with Holland as stated earlier, but the
latter country treated the Belgians rather autocratically, so that they
broke away in 1831. Much of Limburg (in the north-east of Belgium)
was given to Holland on this occasion. Hence the final boundary shown
in Fig. 48 has resulted from a variety of motives, and agrees neither
with racial nor religious limits. We may perhaps summarize our con-
clusions in a generalized table as follows:

COMPONENTS OF DUTCH AND BELGIAN CULTURE

Region
	Race
	Language
	Religion
	Industries

North and central Holland South-east Holland
	Nordic Nordic
	Dutch Dutch
	Protestant Catholic
	Colonial trade Rhine trade Agriculture

Northern Belgium Southern Belgium
	Nordic Alpine
	Flemish French
	Catholic Catholic
	Agriculture Coal and factories

